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ABSTRACT 

In 1990, a survey of full-time faculty and staff was 
conducted at Catonsville Community College (CCC) in Maryland to 
assess perceptions of the college's climate, academic practices, 
curriculum, faculty, academic and student support services, and 
facilities. The "Seven Principles for Good Practices in Undergraduate 
Teaching" instrument was completed by 106 employees, split almost 
evenly between teaching staff and non-teaching staff. Study findings 
included the following: (1) with respect to college climate, only 
20*8% of the respondents indicated that there were "often" functions 
on campus when students ancl faculty got together informally, and only 
33»1% felt that administrators "often" recognized faculty and student 
contributions to institutional policies and practices; (2) many 
statements in the Academic Practices section received high 
proportions of "don't know/does not apply" responses, including 
statements related to comparative salary levels for male and female 
staff, limitations on the number of incompletes a student may carry, 
and institutional assessment of changes in students' knowledge and 
competence during their attendance; (3) the section on Curriculum 
revealed that CCC does not have many instances of independent study, 
contract learning, mastery learning, cooperative work programs, or 
internships; (4) the Academic and Student Support Services section 
had the largest number of statements with many "don't know/does not 
apply" responses, including statements dealing with orientation, 
financial aid, student activities, and advisement; (5) the largest 
perceived problem in the Facilities area was parking; and (6) the 
responses of teaching and non-teaching staff were similar on 53 of 66 
statements. The survey instrument is appended. (AYC) 
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INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY 

Principles for Good Practice in Undergraduate 

Education 

Fall, 1990 

As a continuation of last year's survey of the 
faculty on the "Seven Principles for Gc/od Practices 
in Undergraduate Teaching, " the survey in 
inst itut ional issues developed by AAHE, the 
Education Commission of the States, and the Johnson 
Foundation was distributed in the fall of 1990 to 
the full-time faculty and staff of the Catonsville 
Community College and Carroll Community College. 
Along with the booklets conta ining the inventory 
was sent a response sheet so that staff could keep 
the inventory for future reference while returning 
the sheet to the Office of Institutional Research 
for summarizing responses for the college as a 
whole . 

Part-time faculty and staff have yet to be 
surveyed using either instrument. However, plans 
are progressing to do that at a later date. 
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RESULTS 



One hundred six sheets were returned, split almost evenly 
between teaching staff and non-teaching staff. Because of 
confusion in the way the survey was administered, no further 
breakdown of subgroups can be done. , 

Attached are the results of the survey by statement with 
responses by category. 

The Institutional Inventory has six sections: 

1. Climate 

2. Academic Practices 

3. Curriculum 

4. Faculty 

5. Academic and Student Support Services 

6. Facilities 



Most of the statements received the majority of responses in 
the "very often" and "often" categories. Thus those statements 
which elicited many responses in the "occasionally" and "rarely" 
categories should be noted. In the section on campus climate, the 
statement dealing with opportunities for faculty and student 
informal interaction was one such, as were the statements on 
administrators recognizing faculty and student contributions to 
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institutional policies and practices and administrators setting 
examples of collaborative relationships. 

The Academic Practices section contained several statements 
for which respondents gave "don't know/does not apply" answers in 
fairly large proportions. Fifty percent did_ not know if the 

» 

institution compares salary levels for male and female staff. 
Almost as many did not know of limitations on the number of 
incompletes a student may carry. Surprisingly, over one-third did 
not know if the institution assesses changes in student knowledge 
and competence during their attendance. 

The section on curriculum produced responses which indicate 
that CCC does not have many instance; of independent study, 
contract learning, mastery learning, cooperative work programs, or 
internships. Students do not seem to participate in programs which 
help them appreciate cultural diversity nor do students seem to 
enroll in programs which help them see relationships among the 
subjects they study. 

The section on academic and student support services had the 
largest number of statements which received responses in the "don't 
know/does not apply" category dealing with topics including 
orientation, financial aid, student activities, and advisement. 
Again the statement dealing with diversity, this time training of 
faculty, staff, and students to deal with student diversity, 
produced over half of the responses in the "occasionally" or 
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"rarely" category. 



The largest perceived problem in the facilities area was 
parking. 

A careful study of the charts listing the percentages of 
responses for each statement in each category will allow the reader 
to determine in further detail how the faculty and staff perceive 
the institution's response to principles of good practice in 
undergraduate education. 

Responses were analyzed to determine if there were any 
significant differences between teaching and non-teaching 
respondents. For the sixty-six statements in the inventory^ only 
thirteen elicited different responses: in the Academic Practices 
section, statements 1, 2, 1, and 8; in the Faculty section, 
statements 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 1, 8, and 11; and in the Facilities 
section, statement 4. See the attached questionnaire. 

The teaching faculty concluded that "students may test out of 
requirements they have already met ..." more often than did non- 
teaching staff. Similarly, teachers were more willing to 
acknowledge that "the institution speaks to relationships between 
course load students assume and other responsibilities". Also in 
the Academic Practices area, the faculty responded more in the 
"very often" and "often" categories to the statements referring to 
articulating clear criteria for evaluation and reporting to 
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students on their progress in meeting requirements. 

Most of the differences between groups came in the section 
dealing with faculty. Teachers thought that they were more often 
available to students than did the non-teaching staff. The faculty 
were also more likely to respond "often" or "ye^ry often" to the 
statemejit dealing with using explicit criteria for evaluating 
teaching performance. Faculty were also more knowledgeable about 
receiving release time "to develop new ways of teaching or to keep 
up with their fields." Although many of the responses to the 
statement dealing with "limits on outside consulting and other 
private ventures" were in the Rarely" or "Never" categories, 
tepchers were more likely to respond at the other end of the scale 
than were non-teachers . Faculty felt that they take academic 
advising more seriously than did non-teaching staff, but they were 
less likely to think that "annual merit increases are directly tied 
to faculty performance in teaching." Finally in this section on 
faculty, the teaching staff responded more frequently in the "very 
often" and "often" categories for the statement dealing with 
evaluating "administrators' contributions to the educational 
climate of this institution." 

The final area where the two groups of respondents differed 
was on the statement dealing with "students with poor academic 
preparation receive help in improving their academic skills." The 
non-teaching staff felt that this occurred "very often" or "often" 
in greater numbers than did the teaching faculty. 



It should be noted that for all of the statements where 
significant differences showed up between tertching and non-teaching 
staff, many more non-teaching staff responded "Don't know/Does not 
apply" than did teaching staff. This meant that they did not reply 
as often with opinions to statements^. That „fact goes far to 
explain why most of the differences occurred in the section dealing 
with faculty practices. 

There were no significant differences between the teaching 
faculty and the non-teaching staff in the areas dealing with 
climate^ curriculum, or facilities. 
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PRINCIPLES FOR GOOD PRACTICE IN UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 



Don't 
Know/ 

!• CLIMATE Does 

Very Occasion- Not 

Often Often ally Rarely Never Apply 

1« There are functions on campus when 
students and faculty get together 

Informally. 3-8 17,0 50-0 26-4 1.9 .9 

2. There Is student representation on 

major faculty and administrative , 

committees. 22.6 41. 5* 17.9 7.5 1.9 8.5 

3. Students are publicly recognized for 

superior academic performance. 13.2 39.6 34.0 8.5 2.8 1.9 

4. This Institution successfully 
recruits and retains minority 

faculty, staff, and students. 15.1 42,5 28.3 5.7 .9 7.5 

5. Senior administrators explicitly 
recognize faculty and student 
contributions to Institutional 

policies and practices. 5.7 27.4 43.4 14.2 l.S 7.5 

• Institutional publications reflect 
diversity In the student body, 

faculty, and staff. 22.6 53.8 18.9 2.8 .9 .9 

7 . The administration encourages 
faculty to hold high expectations 

for student performance. 12.4 38.1 21.9 13.3 2.9 11.4 

8. The President and other senior 
administrators are accessible to 

faculty members and students. 12.3 42.5 33.0 8.5 -0- 3.8 

9. Faculty members and administrators 
go out of their way to create a 

hospitable climate on campus. 22.6 48.1 21.7 3.8 -0- 3.8 

10. Senior administrators, deans, and 
department heads set examples of 

collaborative relationships. 12.4 29.5 37.1 10.5 1.0 9.5 

11. Students know that people work 

hard on this campus. 6.6 42.5 22.6 4.7 2.8 20.8 
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PRINCIPLES FOR GOOD PRACTICE IN UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 



Don't 

2. ACADEMIC PRACTICES Know/ 

Does 

Very Occasion- Not 

Often Often ally RareJy Never Apply 

1 . Students may test out of require- 
ments they have already met or 

subjects they know. 11,5 33.7 26.9 10.6 1.0 16.3 

This institution speaks to relation- 
ships between the course load . , f 
students assume and other respon- 
sibilities such as work, family, 

and community activities. 11.5 41.3 24.0 10.6 1.0 11.5 

3. This institution compares salary 

levels for male and female staff. 14.7 16.7 12.7 3.9 2.0 50.0 

4. This institution keeps track of 

how its graduates are doing. 11.4 24.8 32.4 5.7 1.0 24.8 

5. Students are given opportunities 
to evaluate academic programs 

and suggest changes. 14.3 25.7 21.9 16.2 6.7 15.2 

This institution imposes limitation 
on the number of incompletes 

students can carry. 7.6 17.1 8.6 5.7 14.3 46.7 

7. Faculty members articulate clear 
criteria for evaluating students' 

work. 20.0 47.6 13.3 3.8 -0- 15.2 

8« This institution sends reports to 
students on their progress in 

meeting requirements. 26.7 41.0 13.3 1.0 1.9 16.2 

9. Part-time faculty play other 
important roles besides teaching 

their courses. 4.8 9.5, 37.1 29.5 8.6 10.5 

10 • This institution assesses changes 
in student knowledge and compe- 
tence during their attendance. 8.6 18.1 13.3 17.1 7.6 35.2 

11. Athletes are held to the same 
academic expectations as other 

students. 38.1 27.6 1.0 -0- -0- 33.3 
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PRINCIPLES FOR GOOD PRACTICE IN UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 



3, CURRICULUM 



1 • Courses Incorporate field 
experiences or hands-on 
applications* 

2. Faculty revise and monitor the 
general education requirements. 

3. Faculty revise and monitor 
requirements in the major. 

^. Students engage in Independent 
study, contract learning, or 
mastery learning. 

5. Freshmen enroll in special 
programs. 

6. Students participate in d 
cooperative work progran or an 
internship program. 

7. Faculty and students are aware 
of the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes this institution expects 
its students to develop by the 
time they graduate. 

8. Students pursue their own 
individually designed majors. 

9. Students enroll in 
interdisciplinary majors 

10. Students participate in programs 
which help them appreciate 
cultural diversity. 

11. Students enroll in learning 
communities, cluster courses, or 
special seminars designed to help 
them see relationships among 

the subjects they study. 



Very Occasion- 
Often Often ally Rarely Never 



14.4 42.3 34.6 5.8 1.0 

16.3 42.3 28.'8 4.8 1.9 

16.3 50.0 24.0 3.8 -0- 

1.9 34.6 46.2 11.5 -0- 

10.7 33.0 26.2 5.8 2.9 



13.5 41.3 22.1 13.5 

9.7 16.5 27.2 11.7 

7.8 16.7 19.6 15.7 



Don't 

Know/ 

Does 

Not 

Apply 



1.9 
5.8 
5.8 

5.8 
21.4 



1.9 16.3 42.3 23.1 3.8 12.5 



3.8 
9.7 
7.8 



5.8 
25.2 
32.4 



4.8 21.2 43.3 13.5 2.9 14.4 



6.7 10.6 26.9 23.1 7.7 25.0 
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PRINCIPLES FOR GOOD PRACTICE IN UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 



4, FACULTY 



1« Faculty members are on campus and 
available to students during the 
week* 

2. Explicit criteria are used for 
evaluating teaching performance. 

3« Faculty members receive release 
time and other support to develop 
new ways of teaching or to keep 
up with their fields. 

4. Faculty members receive feedback 
concerning their performance as 
teachers and advisors. 

5. Limits on outside consulting and 
other private ventures aro 
discussed with faculty members. 

. Faculty take academic advising 
seriously. 

7. Annual merit Increases are 
directly tied to faculty 
performance in teaching. 

8. Faculty members work with student 
services staff members. 

9. This institution recognizes 
advising as a legitimate part of 
the faculty's work load. 

10. Faculty participate in key 
institutional decisions, such as 
those concerned with long range 
planning, budget and personnel. 

11. Faculty evaluate administrators* 
contributions to the educational 
climate of this institution. 



Very Occasion 

Often Often ally 

34.9 50.0 6.6 

22.6 41.5 17.0 

7.6 33.3 32.4 

21.7 31.1 32.1 

1.9 9.7 9.7 

18.9 34.0 26.4 

16.0 14.2 17.9 

8.5 30.2 40.6 

24.8 22.9 19.0 

13.3 29.5 28.6 

18.9 32.1 25.5 



Don't 
Know/ 
Does 
Not 

Rarely Never Apply 

1.9 .y -j.l 

6.6 2.8 9.4 

20.0 1.9 4.8 

7.5 2.8 4.7 

21.4 17.5 39.8 
10.4 1.9 8.5 

20.8 14.2 17.0 

6.6 .9 13.2 

11.4 10.5 11.4 

16.2 6.7 5.7 

12.3 3.8 7.5 
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PPINCIPLES FOR GOOD PRACTICE IN UMHERGRADUATE EDUCATION 



Don't 

5. ACADEMIC AND STUDENT Know/ 
SUPPORT SERVICES Does 

Very Occasion- Not 

Often Often ally Rarely Never Apply 

1. Counseling services address a wide 

range of student concerns. 53.8 30.2 7.5 .9 -0- 7.5 

2. Students go to a writing laboratory 
for help with papers and writing 

problems 19.8 2.8,3 26.4 4.7 -0- 20.8 

3. Time management seminars are 

offered to students. 21.7 28.3 37.7 1.9 .9 9.4 

4. Students with poor academic 
preparation receive help in 

improving their academic skills. 48.1 37.7 12.3 .9 -0- .9 

5. Student Af fairs / Academic Affairs 
and the Student Government Jointly 

carry out the orientation program. 26.4 22.4 10.4 4.7 2.8 33.0 

6. Students serve as tutors/ advisors, 
or resource persons for other 

students. 20.8 35.8 24.5 5.7 .9 12.3 

7. Students receive professional 
assistance in preparing their 

financial aid forms. 22.9 29.5 6.7 1.9 -0- 39.0 

; c 

8. Educational objectives are 

specified for student activities. 3.8 27.6 9.5 4.8 2.9 51.4 

9. Students work with the same 
advisor during the entire period 

of their enrollment. 3.8 14.2 24.5 21.7 8.5 27.4 

10. This institution trains faculty, 
staff, and students to deal with 

student diversity. 12*3 22.6 44.3 9.4 3.8 7.5 

11. Financial aid checks are available 
for distribution on the first day 
of classes for those who apply by 

the deadline. -0- 2.0 6.9 4.0 6.9 80.2 
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PRINCIPLES FOR GOOD PRACTICE IN UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 



Don't 

6. FACILITIES Know/ 

Does 

Very Occasion- Not 

Often Often ally Rarely Never Apply 

1. Classrooms have moveable furniture. "^3.6 24.5 1.9 -0- -0- -0- 

2. Confortable places where ;>tudents 
can meet with faculty are 

available. 24.5 30.2 23.6 14.2 3.8 3.8 

, $■ 

3. Study spaces conducive to quiet 

concentration are available. 27.4 34.0 33.0 2.8 2.8 -0- 

4. Recreational and athletic 
facilities are open evenings 

and weekends. 30.2 28.3 15.1 4.7 4.7 17.0 

5. A cafeteria, snack bar, or other 
eating facility is open during 

the day and evening. 53.3 35.2 6.7 1.0 2.9 1.0 

6. Students use video, laboratory, 

and artistic equipment on campus. 40.6 40.6 10.4 1.9 -0- 6.6 

. Students use computers provided by 

the College. 50.0 34.0 10.4 -0- .9 4.7 

8. Parking facilities adequate to 
serve the needs of students, 

faculty, and staff are available. 10.4 31.1 26.4 25.5 3.8 2.8 

9. Public transportation to and from 
the campus is available to students 

during the day and evening. 36.8 33.0 16.0 1.9 6.6 5.7 

10. Over the course of the semester, 
the library is open late evenings 

and weekends. 39.6 37.7 13.2 5.7 -0- 3.8 

11. Administrative and Student 
Services offices are open for 

students who take courses at night. 29.5 34.3 20.0 5.7 1.0 9.5 
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I N S T I TUTIONAL INVENTORY 



The "Inventories of Good Practice in Undergraduate Education" are part of a 
project initiated in 1986 under the auspices of the American Association for 
Higher Education (AAHE), the Education Commission of the States, and The 
Johnson Foundation, Inc. The Inventories have been developed by Arthur W. 
Chickering of George Mason University, Zelda F. Gamson of the University of 
Massachusetts at Boston, and Louis M. Barsi of the American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities (AASCU), with support from The liily 
Endowment, and prepared by Susan J. Poulsen of The Johnson Foundation. 

The Inventories relate to the "Seven Prindples for Good Practice in 
Undergraduate Education" published in 1987 by AAHE and reprinted by The 
Johnson foundation as a separate publication. The Johnson Foundation has 
filled requests for more than 100,000 copies of tiiat publication, and has made 
copies available to educational institutions across the U.S. and in Canada and 
tiie United KngdonL Copies of tiie "Seven Principles" are available at no cost 
firom The Johnson Foundation, Inc, Radne, Wisconsin 53401-0547. 

To order additional copies of tiie "Inventories of Good Practice in 
Undergraduate Education," write to The Johnson Foundation, Inc, Processing 
Center, Post Office Box 17305, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53217, and specify 
quantity requested of the Institiitional Inventory and tiie Faculty Inventory. 
(Quantities are limited to 300 of each per institution. Institutions needing more 
may reprint the Inventories.) 
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INSTITUTION AL INVENTORY 



Inventories of Good Practice in 
Dndergifadiiate Education 

These Inventories are designed to help faculty members, departments, 
colleges, and universities examine individual behaviors and institutional 
policies and practices for their consistency with Seven Principles for Good 
Practice in Undergraduate Education. (See Summary on page 11.) 

The Inventories are in two parts wWch can be used jointly or separately. 
The Faculty Inventory has seven sections, one for each Principle: Student- 
Faculty Contact, Cooperation Among Students, Active Learning, Prompt 
Feedback, Tune on Task, High Expectations, and Dhrerse Talents and 
Ways of Learning, It can be useful to faculty membe rs, student services 
staff, and administrators who also teach. The questions address activities 
consistent with Good Practice in Undergraduate Education and help 
respondents identify activities they might wish to pursue. 

The Institutional Inventory has sbc sections: Climate, Academic Practices, 
Curriculum, Faculty, Academic and Student Support Services, and 
Facilities. These questions deal with various aspects of tlie institution as a 
whole. They address policies, practices, institutional nomis, and 
expectations that support good practice. This section can be used by 
persons or groups assodated with the institution, whether or not they 
teach. 

These Inventories are not neutral. They express the point of view in the 
Principles. These Principles are anchored in decades of research about 
teaching, learning, and the college experience. It is obvious which 
responses are **good** with respect to each Principle so it is easy to create a 
positive picture. The Inventories will be useful only to the extent that 
responses are honest reports of indhadual behaviors and the institutional 
environment 
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I N STITUTIONAL INVENTOR 



The purpose of these Inventories is the improvement of 
tmdeiigraduate education, not the evaluation of individual units, 
facul^, or administrators. The Inventories will be most helpful if they 
are used as a basis for diagnoas, rather than as a baas for judgement 
about perfonnance, summative evaluation, or self-justification. In 
conjunction with the Principles statement, they can be used in a variety 
of ways by individuals or groups. 

The Faculty Inventory can be used by faculty members who are 
interested in improving their own teaching, or as a basis for discussion in 
department meetings, curriculum committee meetings, and other 
conwnittees concerned with undergraduates. This inventory will be used 
best by faculty members as a stimulus to becoming more effective. It 
can also suggest profesaonal development actirities for both faculty 
members and administrators. 

The Institutional Inventory will be used best by institutions or by 
subnmits to create more educationally powerful envirormients. 
Administrators may find the Institutional Inventory useful in discussions 
of goals and as an aid in long^:at\ge planning. 

Arthur W. Chickering, George Mason University 

Zelda F. Gamson, University of Massachusetts at Boston 

Louis M. Barsi, American Assodation of State Colleges and Universities 
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1. There are functions on campus M^en 
students and faculty get together 
infonnally. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


2. There is student representation on 
major faculty and administrative 
committees. 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


3. Students are publicly recognized for 
superior academic performance. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 




□ 


4. This institution successfully recruits 
and retains minority faculty, staff, and 
students. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


5. Senior administrators explicitly 
recognize faoAty and student 
contributions to institutional policies 
and |)ract]ces. 


n 

1 i 


n 

1 1 


n 
1 1 


n 
1 1 


n 
1 1 


n 


6. Institutional publications reflect 
diversity in the student body, faculty, 
andstafiL 


n 


n 
1 1 


n 


n 
1 1 


n 

LJ 


n 

LJ 


7. The administration encourages faculty 
to hold high expectations for student 
performance. 


n 


n 


n 
1 1 


n 
1 1 


n 

LJ 


n 

LJ 


8. The President and other senior 
administrators are accessible to faculty 
members and students. 


n 

i i 


n 


n 
1 1 


n 


n 


n 

LJ 


9. Faculty members and administrators 
fto out of their wav to cmtf^ a hA^itaKV 
climate on campus. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


10. Senior administrators, deans, and 
department heads set examples of 
collaborative relationships. 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11. Students know iliat people work hard 
on this campus. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


As I look at my responses to this section, I think my institution should work on: 





The people or groups in the best position to act on these items are: 
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INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY 

Academic Practices ^/ / / / / 

L Students may test out of requirements 



they have already m^t or subjects they 
know. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


2, This institution speaks to relationships 
between the course load students 
assume and other responsibilities such 
as work* family* and community 
activities. 


□ 


□ 


1 — 1 

□ 


1 — 1 

□ 


I — 1 1 — 1 

□ □ 


^ Tnix tncHhifinn cnmnarp^ ^birv IpvM^ 

for male and female staff. 


I — 1 

□ 


1 — 1 

□ 




1 — 1 

□ 


i — i I — 1 

u u 


4. This institution keeps track of how its 
firradiiatM are doini? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


5. Students are given opportunities to 
evaluate academic programs and 
suggest changes. 


1 — 1 
U 


I — 1 

u 


Ll 


1 — 1 
U 


1 — 1 1 — 1 

U U 


6. This institution imposes limitations on 
the number of incompletes students can 
carry. 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 

u 


1 — 1 
U 


1 — ! 
U 


I — 1 1 — 1 

u u 


7. Faculty members articulate clear criteria 
for evaluatLig students' work. 


— - 

□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




8. This institution sends reports to 
students on their pcx>gtx sin meeting 
requirements. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


9. Part-time faculty play other important . 
roles b^^des teaching their courses. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


10. This institution assesses changes in * 
student knowledge and competence 
during their attendance. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


1 1. Athletes are held to the same academic ' ' 
expectations as other students. 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 



As I look at my responses to this section, I think my institution should work on: 



The people or groups In the best position to act on these items are: 
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1. Courses incotporate field experiences 
or handson applications. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


2. Faculty revise and monitor the 
general education requirements. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


3. Faculty revise and monitor 
requirements in the ma^r. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


4. Students engage in independent 
study, contract learning, or master' 
learning. • 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 

1 1 1 1 


S. Freshmen enroll in spedal programs. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


6. Students participate in a cooperative 
work program or an internship 
progrant 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


7. Fac^ty and students are aware of the 
knowledge, skiDs* and attitudes this 
insutution expects its students to 
devek>p by the time they graduate. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


8. Students purwtiieir own 
indtviduaOy designed migors. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


9. Students enroll in interdisdidinajy 
nu^jors. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


10. Students partidptte in programs 
wtuch help them appreciate cultural 
divemity. 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 



11. Students eoTDll in learning communitiet, 
cluster oounet, or 4;>edalteniioars 



designed to hdp them tee rdatk)aih^ r~] r~1 j — j rn j — j r~l 
among the suUects they study. LJ i i LJ I i LJ LJ 



As I k)ok at my re^)onses to this section, I think my institution should work on: 



The people or groups in Ae best poidtlon to act OQ these items are: 
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I 


N 


V E 


N T 


0 R Y 


wk Faculty 


A 




/ 








1. Faculty members are on campus and 
available to students during the week. 


n 

LJ 


n 

LJ 


n 

LJ 


n 

LJ 


n 
1 1 


n 
1 1 


2. Explicit criteria are used for 
evaluating teaching performance. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. Faculty members receive release time 
and other support to develop new 
ways of teaching or to keep up with 
their fields. 


n 

LJ 


n 

LJ 


n 
1 1 


n 
1 1 


n 
1 1 


n 
1 1 


4. Faculty members receive feedback 
concerning their performance as 
teachers and advisors. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. limits on outside consulting and 
other private ventures are discussed 
with faculty members. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6. Faculty take academic advising 
seriously. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. Annual merit increases are directly 
tied to faculty performance in 
teaching. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. Faculty members work with student 
services staff members. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9. This institution recognizes advising 
as a legitinuite part of the facult/s* 
work load. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


10. Faculty participate in key instituGonal 
decisions, such as those concerned 
with k)ng range planning, budget, and 
personnel 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11. Faculty evaluate administrators* 
contributions to the educational 
climate of this institution. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



As I k>ok at my responses to this section, I think my institution should work on: 



The people or groups in the best position to act on these items are: 
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INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY 

5 Academic and ^ 

Support Senricas / / / / / ^.^o^ 

1. Counseling services address a wdc j 1 j I j | j J | | | I 
range of student concsms. \ 1 1 I t_J LJ I — I I I 

2. Students go to a writing laboratory for 

^^^^^ □□□□□□ 

3. Tune managcnient seminars arc rn j I | I | | 1 | I I 
offeied to students. LJ LJ LJ LJ LJ LJ 

4. Students with poor academic 

prei)arationreo«ve help in improving | | | | j | I J I I 

their academic skins. I — 11 — I 1 — 11 — II — II — I 

5. Student AlDUrs, Academic ASuri, and 

the Student Govenuncnt jointly cany I | j j .rHj | 11 11 I 

out the orientation progmn. L-J I I LJ I — I I — I I — I 

6. Students serve as tutori^ advisors, or j j j j J j I I j I j I 
resource persons for otter students. LJ L-J I I LJ LJ I I 

7. Students receive professiooal ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

^^^»^t^ □□□□□□ 

a Educational objectives are q)edfied pH j I j I j I FH | I 

for student activities. I I i II I I II II 1 

9. Students woric with the same advisor 

^^^^^ □□□□□□ 

10. This institution (runs fKul^^stif^ 

™uM«.»«^««a«. □□□□□□ 

IL Fmandalaiddieckssreswttlablefor 

distribution on die first dqr of dasses j I I I j I I j j j j 

. for those who apply by ttedeadtioe. U i I i I i I i I I I 



As I look at my responses to this section* I think my institution shouki work on: 



I ■ 

J The people or groups in the best positk)n to act on these items are: 
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Facilities o'^^* o'-'-^ / / 

1. Classrooms have moveable furniture. Q Q Q Q Q Q 

2. Comfortable places where students J | | I I j | j j j I I 
can meet with faculty arc available. I — I I— J I— J ' — ' ' ^ 

3. Study spaces conducive to quiet j I j j J I j 1 j I I I 
concentration are available. 1—1 I— J l_J I — I I — ' L— J 

4. Recreational and athletic facilities are j j I I | j I I J j J j 
open evenings and weekends. 1 I I — 1 L—l l_J I — I L-J 

5. A cafetetu, snack bar. or other eating 

facility is open during the day and 

6. Students use video, laboratory, and j j j j j | | I j I j I 
arlistk: equipment on campus. I— i I — ' • — ' L-J l_J L— J 

7. Students use computers provided by Q |~j |^ Q 

8. Psarkingfadlities adequate to serve — — — . — 

the needs of students, (acuity, and I 

staff are available. • LJ I — II — II — II — I « — I 

9. PubUc transportation to and from the ; 

campus is available to students during 1 I I I | I | | | 

the day and evening. I — II — I ' — » ' — ' • — • ' — ^ 

10. Over the course of the semester, the 

ssr'""^"" • □□□□□□ ^ 

11. Administrative and Student Servioes 

offices are open for students who take j I | | I | I | 

coureesatnight I — II — I ' — II — » ' — ' ' — ' 



As I look at my responses to this section. I think my in?:*itution should work on: 



The people or groups in the best position to act on these items are: 
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Sinniiiify Rm^^oosss 



After reviewing my responses to these ax areas and the items within them, I tWnk the most 
important area(s) fx my institutioQ to work on is/are: 



The people or groups in the best poaitkm to act oo these Items are: 
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Summary 

Following is a brief summary of the Seven Principles for Good Practice in Undergradualc Educaiion 
as compiled in a study supported by the American Association for Higher Education, the Education 
Commission of the Slates, and The Johnson Foundation. 

h Good Practice Encourages Student - Faculty Contact 

Frequent student-faculty contact in and out of classes is the most important factor in student 
motivation and involvement. Faculty concern helps students get through rough times and keep on 
working. Knowing a few faculty members well enhances students' intellectual commitment and 
encourages them to think about their own values and future plans. 

2. Good Practice Encourages Cooperation Among Students 

Learning is enhanced when it is more like a team effort than a solo race. Good learning, like good 
work, is collaborative and social not competitive and isolated. Working with others often increases 
involvement in learning. Sharing onc*s own ideas and responding to otliers* reactions improves 
thinking and deepens understanding. 

3. Good Practice Encourages Active Learning 

Learning is not a spectator sport Students do not learn much just sitting in classes listening to 
teachers* memoriang pre^padtaged asagnments, and ^tting out answers. They must talk about 
what they are learning, write about it, relate it to past experiences, and apply it to their daily lives. 
They must make yAtai they learn part of themselves. 

4. Good Practice ISves Promiit Feedback 

Knowing what you know and don\ know focuses learning. Students need appropriate feedback on 
performance to benefit fi^m courses^ In getting started, students need help in assessing existing 
knowledge and competence. In classes, students need frequent opportunities to perform and receive 
suggestions for improvement At various points during college, and at the end. students need 
chances to reflect on what they have learned, what they stiD need to know, and how to assess 
themselves. 

5. Good Practice Emphasizes Time on Task 

Tmie plus energy equals learning. Thm is no substitute for time on task. Learning to use one s time 
wen is critical for students and profe^ionals alike. Students need help in learning effective time 
management AOocating realistic amounts of tune means effective learning for students and effective ^ 
teaching for faculty. How an institution defines time expectations for students, faculty. 

administrators, and other professk)nall^aff can estabSsh the bass for high performance for alL 

■J* 

6. Good Practice ComnnmicatBS High Expectations 

Expect more and you wiD get it Hig^i expectations are important for everyone — for the poorly 
prepared, for those unwilling to exert themsehres. and for the bright and well motivated. Expecting 
students to perform well becomes a sdffulfiDing prophecy when teachers and institutions hold high 
expectations for themseWes and make extra efforts. 

7. Good Practice Respects Diverse Talents and Ways 
of Iisaming 

There arc many roads to learning. People bring different talents and styles of learning to college. 
Brilliant students in the seminar room may be all thumbs in the lab or art studio. Students rich in 
handson experience may not do so well with theory. Students need the opportunity to show their 
talents and learn in ways that work for them. Then they can be pushed to learning in new ways Out 
do not come so easily. 
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I N V E N T O R Y 



Whose RespondbOity is it? 

Teachere and students hold the main responsibility for iniproving undergraduate 
S'i^n Bu^eyneedalotofhelp. Conegeanduniversityl^^^^^ 
STand accreting associations have me power to shape an environm^ 

favorable to good practice in higher education. 
What qualities must this environment have? 

• Adequate funding appropriate for the purposes. 

• Polidesandproceduresconsistentwiththepurposcs. 

. Continuingexaminationofhowwenthepurposesarebeuigachieved. 

Thereisgoodevidenoefluasuchanemnmnmentcanbecreated. Whentiiis happens. 
S^S^and admimstratorsthinkof themselvesasedu^tors. Ad^uate 
S^^eputintooeatingoppoftunifiesforfcK^ 

Sd^JSSTaSdS^ Facultymmbersreceive 
^^rt»d^^toeforappr^ Cntenafor 
Sanfp^SrS^adListn^andstaff 

MSfaoS«dimpoi1ant Departments, programs, and classes are 
SX^uSSSrmcmbSTdstudentstoha^^^ 
2^riShevahieoftheiramtnTHrtions.andto 



faQures. 



states, the federal government, and accrediting associations affect the kind of environment 
5^de^^?a^inavarietyof^ The most important .s through the 
^^onSSpo^ StatesalsoinflueocegoodpnKrticebyencouragjr^^ 

kegionSandprofessiooalaocreditingassodationsre 
making feeir judgemenls about programs aiul inirtitution^ 

These 80uix«of8upportandinftiencecanciKX^ 
trndersTaduate educatiooby: 

• SettingpolkStttbatareconasteiitwithgoodpracticeinundergraduate 

education. 

• Holdinghi^expedationsforinstitiitionalperfoniiance. 

. Keepinglnireaucratk:n«ulationstoaminimumthatiscom^^^^ 

• Anocatingad«iuatefimdslbrne^undeigraduateprogramsai.dtheprofessionai 
devek)pmentoffacultymembers,admiaistrators,andstaff. 

• Encouragingoni*»ymentofundeiHepreMntedgroups^^ 
faculty members, and student aervk* professionals. 

. Piwidingfte«uppoitforprognim8,fadBties,andfinanoalaidnece8saiyfor 

good practice in undergraduate education. 
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